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About the National Institute of Justice 

The National Institute of Justice is a research branch of the U.S. Department of Justice. The Institute's 
mission is to develop knowledge about crime, its causes and control. Priority is given to policy-relevant 
research that can yield approaches and information State and local agencies can use in preventing and 
reducing crime. Established in 1979 by the Justice System Improvement Act, NIJ builds upon the foundation 
laid by the former National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice, the first major Federal 
research program on crime and justice. 

Carrying out the mandate assigned by Congress, the National Institute of Justice: 

Sponsors research and development to improve and strengthen the criminal justice system and related 
civil justice aspects, with a balanced program of basic and applied research. 

Evaluates the effectiveness of federally funded justice improvement programs and identifies programs 

that promise to be successful if continued or repeated. 

Tests and demonstrates new and improved approaches to strengthen the justice system, and recommends 

actions that can be taken by Federal, State, and local governments and private organi/ations and 
individuals to achieve this goal. 

Disseminates information from research, demonstrations, evaluations, and special programs to Federal. 

State, and local governments; and serves as an international clearinghouse of justice information. 

Trains criminal justice practitioners in research and evaluation findings, and assists the research commun- 

ity through fellowships and special seminars. 

Authority for administering the Institute and awarding grants, contracts, and cooperative agreements is 
vested in the NIJ Director. An Advisory Board, appointed by the President, assists the Director by recom- 
mending policies and priorities and advising on peer review procedures. 

Reports of NU-sponsored studies are reviewed by Institute officials and staff. The views of outside experts 
knowledgeable in the report's subject area are also obtained. Publication indicates that the report meets the 
Institute's standards of technical quality, but it signifies no endorsement of conclusions or recommendations. 
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JUSTICE RESEARCH: THE PRACTITIONERS' PERSPECTIVE 



This report was prepared by staff of the National Institute of 
Justice. It is a synthesis of meetings held with representatives 
of the criminal justice practitioner corrmunity and of letters and 
other communications received from practitioners regarding 
justice research. Because the report attempts to identify major 
themes and to generalize from specific responses, no particular 
organization or agency should be construed to endorse or be held 
responsible for its contents. Contents of the report are the 
sole responsibility of the National Institute of Justice. 
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Crime, its costs and the fear it generates among our citizens* is 
one of America's most pressing domestic problems. Often, our 
past efforts to control its impact have been fragmented and, as a 
result largely ineffective. We also know that merely directing 
large sums of money at the problem is not enough. 

Today we are confronted with the reality of scarce resources. 
Thus, as the public demands we redouble our efforts to control 
crime, it is even more imperative that we sharpen our focus. We 
must identify the most critical problems that now appear amenable 
to solutions through research and address these problems in a 
comprehensive and coordinated manner. 

We need to know "what works" in Criminal Justice. Research, 
development and dissemination of reliable information on the 
costs and effectiveness of alternative strategies and programs 
are key ingredients to our efforts at controlling crime. Great 
care must be devoted to assuring that the nation's agenda for 
research on crime and criminal justice is focused to achieve the 
maximum impact at the least cost. 

This report, Justice Research; The Practitioner's Perspective, 
is the culmination of one of several efforts the National 
Institute of Justice is making to assure that its research 
program reflects the best judgement of those who are occupied on 
a daily basis with studying and administering our system of 
criminal justice. 

An earlier publication, Report and Recormnendat ions of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Future of Justice Research, resulted from a 
meeting convened by the National Academy of Sciences, at the 
request of the Department of Justice, to suggest research 
priorities for the 1980's. The meeting was attended principally 
by academicians, those devoted to studying through rigorous 
scientific procedures the effectiveness of the criminal justice 
system. This report, by way of contrast, reflects the views of 
those charged with the practical operation of the criminal 
justice system. It too contains priorities for research, but 
also reflects how practitioners view the importance of 
research. The report describes what the practitioners believe is 
the principal contribution research can make to their 
effect i veness . 

What is striking in this report is the extent to which it 
reflects the educational process that has occurred within the 
criminal justice profession over the last decade and a half. In 
the early years of the LEAA program, when federal funds were 
first made available for research, considerable misunderstanding, 
if not outright antipathy existed between academicians and 
criminal justice managers and administrators. Academicians 
perceived little understanding or appreciation on the part of 
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A clear theme and one that is repeated over and over again in 
this report is an appreciation on the part of practitioners for 
the complexity of research and a strong desire to work in 
partnership with the research community to understand better and 
deal more effectively with serious, violent crime - a problem 
both groups give the highest priority. 

Today's criminal justice practitioner is far better educated than 
his predecessor. It is not unusual to find law enforcement and 
correctional officials with advanced degrees ^including Ph.D.s. 
Research has become a driving force in their operations over the 
last fifteen years, one from which they have benefited greatly. 
In fact most major changes in criminal justice operations are the 
direct result of research findings. 

To say practitioners appreciate the complexity of the research 
process and the utility of research results is not to say, 
however, that they are wedded to a single paradigm. Part of 
their current sophistication derives from a realization that 
there are different types of research appropriate to different 
problems, and that these may have varying time frames between the 
point when support is provided initially and the point when 
results are made available. They realize the value and express 
support for more theoretical research and controlled experiments 
to address some of the more fundamental and seemingly intractable 
problems. Yet they are aware that for other problems there are 
legitimate alternatives to this model -- Alternatives that can 
have a more inrmediate impact on the practitioner's day-to-day 
operational environment. 

The fact remains that those charged with administering the 
criminal justice system are forced by the flow of events to make 
decisions, to implement new policies and alter operations often 
without the benefit of the best available knowledge. Their world 
is not the world of the laboratory experiment. It is one instead 
of crisis, action and reaction. Thus, while they concede the 
serendipitous nature of some research and the need for time, 
their quid pro quo is the support for more immediate, analytical 
research and the development of mechanisms that can inform and 
guide their decisions. This is a task well within the capability 
of the research community. 

What this report suggests is that criminal justice research and 
practice is at an important stage in its development. While 
still in embryonic form, criminal justice could evolve like the 
fields of health and engineering where those who conduct research 
and those who practice essentially share similar paradigms and 
look naturally to each other for information and guidance. The 
domestic crisis caused by crime can be a stimulus to building 
better bridges and improving the linkages not only between the 
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This report reflects a willingness on the part of the 
practitioner to engage the research community in addressing what 
both perceive for the most part to be the critical problems 
regarding crime and criminal justice in this nation for the next 
decade. The National Institute of Justice looks forward to 
acting as a broker in this most important process. 



J ame s K . S t ewa r t 

Di rector 

National Institute of Justice 
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Executive Summary 

In early 1982, the Department of Justice began a review of its 
research programs to determine how its scarce resources should be 
allocated to assure the greatest impact on crime and the criminal 
justice system. 

As part of this review an Ad Hoc Committee on the Future of 
Justice Research was convened for a one-day meeting by the 
National Academy of Sciences and chaired by Professor James Q. 
Wilson of Harvard University. The results of that meeting, which 
generally reflect the research corrmunity's views on priorities 
and the administration of research, are contained in a document 
entitled: Report and Recommendations: Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Future of Justice Research" (March, 1982 . Nat ional Ins t i tute oT 
Justice) 

The report was disseminated to the criminal justice practitioner 
community during the summer of 1982 and meetings were held with 
practitioner organizations representing law enforcement, defense, 
prosecutors, the judiciary, correctional officials and state and 
local governments to ascertain their views on priorities and the 
administration of research on crime and criminal justice. This 
report contains the practitioners' perspective on justice 
research. The following is a brief summary of their views. 

The Practitioner View of Research. Practitioners appreciate the 
need for a mixed strategy in funding research. They feel both 
basic and applied research should be sponsored by the federal 
government, though the emphasis should be on applied research 
that is policy relevant. They see a need for employing a greater 
range of methodological approaches in research. The controlled 
experiment should not be the only method used. 

The Role of the Practitioner in Research. Practitioners desire 
an equal role with academicians and other researchers in 
establishing research agendas. In addition to assisting in 
setting agendas, practitioners also feel they have a role to play 
in peer review of proposals, in serving as test beds or sites for 
research projects and experiments, and in disseminating the 
results of research. 

Research Priorities. There is general agreement among 
practitioners and the research community on substantive research 
priorities. There should be an overall emphasis on violent 
crime, the career criminal, neighborhood and community social 
control, more effective methods of policing, sentencing, and 
incapaci tat ion and punishment. However, greater attention needs 
to be given to the operational implications of these 
priorities. Instead of focusing only on what is not known about 
a particular problem, practitioners recommend that more resources 
be devoted to synthesizing what is known and determining how this 
knowledge can be used by agencies to improve their crime 
prevention and control efforts. Practitioners feel a high 
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and drug use and their linkage to criminal activity. 

In addition to the priorities listed above, practitioners feel 
research should be concentrated on improving the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the criminal justice system itself, as well as 
each of its functional components - law enforcement, adjudication 
and corrections. The Ad Hoc Committee Report recommended a 
decreased emphasis on criminal justice management and education 
and on dissemination. Practitioners clearly disagree with this 
recommendation and note that research is useless unless managers 
and line personnel are educated in and trained to implement new 
programs and techniques derived from research. They also feel 
that the components of the criminal justice system often work 
against themselves in ways that reduce the effectiveness of the 
system and cause considerable waste and inefficiency. Better 
education and management emphasizing the strong interdependence 
between components need to be stressed in the research and 
dissemination program. 

Practitioners also are concerned with the relative lack" of 
attention given by the Ad Hoc Committee to performance measures, 
the cost of criminal justice, crime analysis and information 
systems. They also feel more resources should be devoted to 
studying the defense, prosecution and the judiciary. 
Correctional officials cite the more immediate problem of jail 
and prison over crowding to be of high priority along with 
alternatives to incarceration and improved classification 
systems . 

Appendices to the report contain a list of the members of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on the Future of Justice Research and a list of the 
practitioner organizations whose responses form the basis of this 
repor t . 



I Background 

At the request of the Department of Justice, the National Academy 
of Sciences convened an ad hoc committee* on the future of 
justice research to advise the Department of Justice on areas of 
research most likely to contribute to federal, state and local 
efforts to control violent crime. The committee was also asked 
to provide its views on how administrative management of research 
within the Department of Justice could be improved. 

The impetus for this effort came from a realization that 
resources would very likely continue to decline and a greater 
emphasis needed to be placed on assuring not only that the 
maximum return was being derived from the staff and funds 
invested in research, but that the research was responsive to 
federal, state and local policy-making needs. The committee met 
on March 26, 1982 at the National Academy of Sciences. The 
results of that meeting were sunrmarized in a report entitled 
Report and Recommendations; Ad Hoc Committee on the Future of 
Justice Research. In the report, the cormmittee recommended that 
the Department's discretionary research resources should be 
focused on what the committee saw as the problems of greatest 
concern to both government and the public: controlling the 
dangerous, violent and persistent offender, and reducing violent 
cr ime. 

The committee's assessment of the state of criminal justice 
research in relation to these problems resulted in the 
recommendation of at least five major areas to which resources 
should be allocated in a sustained, coordinated strategy during 
the 1980's. These were: 

1. Understanding the criminal career and controlling 
career cr iminal s . 

2. Arresting community decline and improving 
neighborhood social control. 

3. Development and implementation of more effective 
methods of policing. 

4 . Sentencing. 

5. Incapac i tat ion and punishment. 

The committee also recommended increased research on the roles 
that drugs, weapons and other factors play in crime and suggested 
ways in which research could assist in improving federal drug 
enforcement activities. 



With regard to the administrative management of research, the 
committee made the following reconmnendat ions : 

1. A mixed strategy of research should be employed 
utilizing research centers, unsolicited research, and 
directed research solicitations. 

2. Greater emphasis should be placed on conducting 
experiments in operational settings and on 
replication. 

3. More continuity is needed in the research agenda 
setting and peer review process to assure cumulation 
of knowledge. 

4. The best academic and practitioner advice must be 
solicited and methods institutionalized to assure 
this occurs on a continuing basis. 

The cormuttee recommended that a strategic planning process be 
undertaken involving a mix of academics and practitioners in 
problem-oriented working groups to further define research needs 
to be addressed in FY 1983. 

In August of 1982, the report was circulated widely among the 
criminal justice community in response to concerns with the 
predominately academic make-up of the panel and the lack of 
practitioner representation. Written responses from more than 25 
organizations and individuals were received and a series of 
meetings with the major criminal justice professional groups and 
organizations representing state and local government were held 
in September and October of 1982 . While the written responses 
provided direct reaction to the Ad Hoc Corrmittee report, the 
meetings were held with a more general purpose in mind. 

The meetings corresponded with the nomination by the President of 
a new Director for the National Institute of Justice and 
appointment of a statutory Advisory Board. Both were given a 
clear mandate to assure that research supported by the National 
Institute of Justice was policy relevant and contributed to the 
Nation's ability to impact serious crime in practical ways. 

Thus, the meetings were organized not so much with a specific 
reaction to the Ad Hoc Committee Report in mind, but with the 
purpose of forging new linkages between the academic and 
practitioner cormnun i t ies . They were held with the larger purpose 
of ascertaining how practitioners view the potential of research 
in assisting them with their operational decisions, the role that 
practitioners can play in research, as well as identifying 
research needs and priorities. 



This report integrates the specific responses from practitioners 
to the Ad Hoc Connmittee Report with their more general views on 
both the utility of research and the practitioner's role in its 
conduct . 



1 1 . Int roduct ion 

The Ad Hoc Committee on the Future of Justice Research, chaired 
by Professor James Q. Wilson of Harvard University, was composed 
of fourteen members, almost entirely from the criminal justice 
research corrmunity. While there was diversity in discipline 
among the members of the committee and variation in their 
viewpoints, they were more similar than dissimilar in their views 
of what research needed to be undertaken, in their opinions 
concerning the most pressing problems regarding crime and 
criminal justice, and their recorrmendat ions for how research 
should be managed within the Department of Justice. 

By contrast, the criminal justice practitioner community is 
nowhere near as homogeneous. In many ways the criminal justice 
system remains a non-system: its functional components - the 
police, prosecution, defense, the courts and correctional 
agencies - often working at cross-purposes. 

Many of the differences in goals and objectives of the various 
components of the criminal justice system are of course 
legitimate and inherent in their different functions. To the 
extent that law enforcement agencies emphasize crime control in 
their operations and the courts due process, tensions will 
exist. The adversarial relationship between the defense bar and 
prosecutors has a long history in this country and the interests 
of each, for legitimate reasons, are often diametrically 
opposed. To the extent the courts overburden the correctional 
system as a result of determinate sentencing practices or 
pressure from legislatures and the public for increased use of 
incarceration as a sanction, correctional officials feel 
overburdened. When the courts subsequently chastise correctional 
systems for failure to maintain adequate standards in their 
facilities, relationships are further strained. And, of course, 
the decisions of parole boards and probation authorities often 
are perceived by law enforcement officials as working at cross- 
purposes to their crime control efforts. 

In addition to these natural tensions that emerge from 
differences in the goals and objectives of their functions, the 
criminal justice practitioner corrmunity, like every other segment 
of society, also must accommodate ideological differences. 

In the responses from the criminal justice community, voices were 
heard from both sides of the service versus crime control debate 
over the proper role of the police. Opinions were expressed on 
the extent to which treatment or punishment should predominate in 
sentencing and incapac i tat ion decisions and on expanding prison 
capacity through increased construction as opposed to greater 
utilization of community -based or other alternative programs. 
Views on deer iminal izat ion of certain offenses were expressed, as 
were opinions that sanctions should instead be increased and made 
more severe. Because of the smallness of the group, the Ad Hoc 
Committee of mostly academic representatives did not reflect 



these divisions to the extent that the broader canvassing of 
practitioners did. 

For all of the above reasons, this is a different report than 
that prepared by the Ad Hoc Committee. The latter focused on 
identifying a small number of what it felt were the most critical 
research issues. It discussed these issues and then made 
specific recommendations regarding the types of research needed 
to address them. 

The practitioner views, by contrast, are far more diverse. As 
indicated above, part of this diversity is accounted for by the 
wider range of viewpoints expressed. But, more importantly, a 
large part of it also results from the operational environment of 
the pract i t ioner-f rom the fact that it is the practitioner who 
must deal with the full range of problems and circumstances 
surrounding the administration of criminal justice and who, 
directly answerable to politicians and the body politic, does not 
have the luxury of deciding which few problems will or will not 
be addressed. 

This does not suggest, however, that there is no agreement or 
consensus among the members of the research and criminal justice 
communities. There is an overwhelming concern on the part of 
both with the problem of violent crime and the serious violent 
predator and with the issue of prison crowding. However, it is 
the practitioner, in the face of drastic declines in resources 
and often without the information to determine the least costly 
and most effective alternatives, who ultimately must deal with 
the problem. 

Thus, this report contains reactions to the Ad Hoc Committee 
Report's recommended priorities in terms of their operational 
relevance and also suggests additional areas of research that 
practitioners, based on their operational experience, feel are 
equally important. It also contains a summary of how 
practitioners view research and what they feel their role should 
be in the actual funding and carrying out of studies. 

The report begins with the latter: the practitioners' 
orientation toward research, how they feel research should be 
managed and what their role should be in its conduct. The second 
section contains a discussion of substantive priorities 
highlighted by practitioners. These include: 

Reducing Violent Crime 

Understanding and Controlling the Career Criminal 

Enhancing Community and Neighborhood Crime Control 
Efforts 

Improving Treatment of the Victims of Crime 



Controlling Illegal Narcotics and Drug Use 

Improving the Effectiveness and Efficiency of the 
Criminal Justice System 

Law Enforcement 

Adjudication 

Corrections 



III. The Practitioner View of Research 

The practitioner view of research is often assumed to be 
dominated by operational experience. The questions asked of 
research tend to be influenced by political choices that have to 
be made, by the need to act in a very short time frame, and with 
the recognition that actions most often will be undertaken on the 
basis of incomplete information. 

Given identification of the serious, violent predator as a 
priority issue for research, for example, while the acamedician 
or professional researcher will tend to turn his or her attention 
to what is unknown, the practitioner wants to know what is known 
now, how can it be used and what the costs associated with using 
it will be - both monetarily and in terms of the impact on the 
organization and its environment. 

While this view seems generally true, it is not nearly so 
simple. The responses from and discussions with practitioners 
reveal a full appreciation for the complexity of research and its 
varying ability to produce answers to immediate as opposed to 
longer term operational needs. 

While the practitoners as a whole tend to emphasize the need for 
more so-called "applied" research, they do so not to the total 
exclusion of more "basic" or "theoretical" types of inquiry. 
They understand the need to allocate some resources to asking the 
longer term, basic questions about crime and the criminal 
offender, and the need to continue to ask basic questions about 
the role of the criminal justice system and its general 
effectiveness and efficiency. Overall, the responses and 
meetings indicate a clear understanding of the differences 
between basic and applied resarch, between theoretical inquiry 
and research designed to solve operational problems, and of the 
varying time frames inherent in these different types of 
research . 

While the Ad Hoc Committee Report tended to emphasize the 
controlled experiment as the pre-eminent research strategy that 
should be adopted, the practitioners emphasize to a greater 
degree the need to support a wider range of research aproaches 
and problem solving techniques. Practitioners in general are 
aware of the fact that research normally can make only a partial 
imput to decisions that cannot wait for ultimate answers. 
Further, they feel that research is unlikely even over the long 
term to provide such final answers. For these reasons and 
because it is a costly resource, practitioners feel that research 
should be directed where it can count the most and that no single 
paradigm or research strategy should predominate. The problem, 
its immediacy and importance, and the need for information - 
however incomplete - should drive the use of research 
resources . 



In summary, those charged with the day-to-day administration of 
the criminal justice system feel that resources devoted at the 
federal level to research and development should be allocated to 
both basic and applied research, but that the proportion devoted 
to basic or theoretical inquiry should be significantly less than 
that devoted to applied or problem-oriented research. 
Practitioners also feel that a greater mix of research strategies 
or methodologies needs to be employed. In recognizing that 
research at best can inform decisions rather than provide 
ultimate solutions, practitioners feel that any and all reliable 
methods of collecting and analyzing data to assist in decision- 
making should be employed. 



IV. The Role of the Practitioner in Research 

There is a general concern among the practitioner community, 
representing all components of the criminal justice system, that 
implementation of the recommendations in the Ad Hoc Committee 
Report will relegate practitioners to a secondary role in the 
development of the federal research agenda on crime and criminal 
justice. They feel that if the process is left solely in the 
hands of researchers and agency staff that the relevance of 
research to operational needs and problems cannot be 
guaranteed. 

The practitioners are not, in expressing this concern, suggesting 
that they instead should control the process. As was indicated 
above, they recognize the need for and the utility of a mixed 
strategy for research - of funding more basic and longer-term 
studies to address the more persistent problems, and at the same 
time of supporting shorter-term research more directly responsive 
to the operational concerns of the managers and administrators of 
criminal justice agencies. They also recognize the different 
skills and capabilities that researchers and practitioners bring 
to the establishment and implementation of research agendas. 
While academics are typically better at articulating and 
formulating research questions from problems, practitioners have 
a better sense of what the most pressing problems are, as well as 
knowledge of whether the likely or hoped for answers to a 
particular research question are implementable or are likely to 
affect operations in any significant way. 

In sum, the practitioners request nothing more than an equal 
voice with the academic and professional research community in 
the establishment and implementation of the research agenda. 
They recognize the very different skills that researchers bring 
to crime and criminal justice issues and recognize that they need 
the information research can provide. Their overriding concern 
is that the results of research inform, where possible, the 
operational and administrative decisions that they as 
administrators of criminal justice agencies have to make. 

In regard to the research process, the responses and discussions 
emphasized four areas where practitioners could play a 
significant role: 1) setting research agendas; 2) participating 
in peer review; 3) serving as test beds or sites for research 
projects; and 4) disseminating the results of research and 
enhancing prospects for implementation of worthwhile changes and 
reforms . 

Setting Research Agendas 

A number of suggestions were made regarding how practitioners 
input into the agenda setting process could be managed. These 
range from permanent representation on statutory Advisory Boards, 
to participation in regular task forces around substantive areas 
such as law enforcement, courts and corrections, to participation 



in the actual writing of solicitations on specified problems. 
Some suggest that practitioners should be most involved in 
identifying the problems to be addressed, that researchers should 
then be given the task of defining the problems in researchable 
terms, designing studies, and conducting the research. 

While there is considerable variation in the mechanics of 
involvement and extent of involvement in the entire agenda 
setting, design, review, funding and implementation of research 
programs and projects, there is near unanimity on at least two 
i ssues : 

1. Practitioners should have considerable input into 
identifying the range of problems that need to be 
addressed. 

2. Practitioners should have an equal role with researchers 
in setting the research agenda for NIJ. 

Peer Review 

As opposed to the unanimity expressed regarding practitioner 
input to the research agenda setting process, their views on 
participation in peer review of research proposals are somewhat 
more variable and complex. 

Some, as indicated above, feel that practitioners should be 
involved equally in the entire process from the ident i f icaton of 
problems, to review of solicitations, to review of proposals. 
Others feel that the practitioner's real expertise lies in the 
identification of problems that need to be addressed and that it 
is the purview of the researcher to determine the feasibility of 
research addressing the problem - that is, whether the state-of- 
the-art of available research methodologies is capable of 
shedding light on the problem - and the role of the researcher, 
as well, to assess the technical merit of proposals submitted in 
response to a particular solicitation. 

Some practitioners who have participated on peer review panels 
and advisory boards for National Institute of Justice grants in 
the past caution against only token involvement of practitioners 
in the review process. They feel that in some cases 
practitioners are placed on panels to review proposals that they 
are technically not qualified to assess. Thus, their role is 
practically reduced to that of an observer rather than a reviewer 
and advisor. While the precise mechanics of practitioner 
involvement in the peer review process remain ambiguous, there is 
a clear sense that somehow two considerations need to be 
addressed in the review of proposals: 

the technical merit of the proposal under consideration, 
and 

tne policy relevance of the issue being addressed 



This could be accomplished by including practitioners on review 
panels to address specifically the latter question, or by 
assuring that the Director, in making his final decision gives 
equal weight to both these questions. 

There is considerable agreement on the part of practitioners with 
respect to the authority of peer review panels regardless of 
their composition. They almost all feel that the panels should 
be advisory only and that all final decisions should be made by 
the Director. If the panels remain composed primarily of 
researchers, then their role should be to assess the technical 
quality of proposals and the Director should then make decisions 
from among technically acceptable proposals based on questions of 
policy relevance and the importance of the problem or issue being 
addressed. Even when practitioners are involved in panel 
deliberations, there still seems to be a consensus that the 
panel's authority should be advisory only and that the final 
decision should be that of the Director. 

Serving as Test ^Beds 

A number of the respondents and discussants made reference to the 
changes that have occurred in the criminal justice corrmunity 
during the last ten to fifteen years, particularly with respect 
to the acceptance of research and the willingness on the part of 
individual agency heads to use their organizations as 
experimental sites for research projects. These changes are 
ascribed to an overall increase in the sophistication and 
expertise of practitioners resulting from their exposure to 
advanced education, and from sheer necessity - the need to 
develop new skills and approaches to problems because of the 
growth in the complexity of criminal justice operations and the 
increase in demand on the system. It is not at all uncommon to 
find in many law enforcement departments and correctional 
agencies today, professionals with advanced degrees and 
considerable academic training. Nor are social science, 
operations research, and management analysis alien to the defense 
bar, prosecutors' offices and the courts. 

These increases in sophistication and appreciation for what 
research can contribute to operations and decision-making in 
criminal justice agencies make them natural test beds for 
experimental research. One practitioner wrote: 

Clearly we are at a juncture where more will have 
to be done with fewer resources. This is by no 
means a hopeless task if we can get the system to 
think systematically and to adopt a climate that 
begins to generate experimentation. 

In the written responses and meetings with practitioners there 
emerges a clear willingness and desire to join in a partnership 
with the research community and, in so doing, to offer their 



agencies and institutions as sites for experimental and other 
forms of research. 

Di sseminat ion 

Another issue on which there is near unanimity among the 
practitioners in their views is in response to the suggestion in 
the Ad Hoc Committee Report that there should be an overall 
deemphasis on dissemination, particularly dissemination of 
information about ideas and projects that, while plausible and 
possibly desirable, have not been adequately tested. 

Practitioners feel that deferring dissemination until an idea has 
been fully tested is unrealistic and results, at least in the 
short run, in research that is irrelevant to policy-making. As 
indicated above, they feel that a range of analytic approaches or 
different types of research need to be brought to bear on crime 
and criminal justice issues. The classic scientific experiment 
with its attendant methodological rigor, while appropriate for 
some problems, is not the only approach that should be taken. 
Practitioners feel that short of absolute statistical certainty, 
research should be able to identify trends and diagnostic 
estimates of the probability of success or failure of particular 
approaches that could assist them in their day-to-day 
operations. These need to be disseminated in a timely fashion. 

Public pressure and the demands of particular situations require 
that practitioners act. They preclude waiting for the results of 
three to five year studies. Often, by the time research results 
become available in usable form, the problem or situation under 
study may have been changed or altered through interventions 
dictated by this need to act. Practitioners feel a need for 
better information on the potential outcomes of possible courses 
of action geared more toward the "real time" atmosphere in which 
they are forced to operate. Confronted with immediate decisions, 
even preliminary findings can be helpful. 

Thus, in general, practitioners feel that not enough is being 
done to disseminate research results in a usable form. While 
some applauded and recomnended continuation of such Institute 
programs as the National Criminal Justice Reference Service 
(NCJRS), the Exemplary Projects Program, HOST (a program that 
facilitates information sharing among crimnal justice agencies by 
allowing senior officials from one agency to visit a project in 
another designated as exemplary) and the publication of documents 
that describe recent innovations and successful programs together 
with an implementation guide, most feel that still more needs to 
be done. 

The practitioners feel strongly that dissemination must include 
more than merely the publication of lengthy research reports. 
The potential of technical assistance, training, conferences and 
other forms of information transfer must be fully explored and 
developed to assure that practitioners get the information they 



need in a form amenable to adoption by a particular agency. 
Because of the wide variation in agency operations and needs, a 
range of options rather than single models with the potential for 
only limited application also is preferable. 

Many of the respondents pointed out that research results are not 
at all sel f- implement ing . The effective introduction of new 
research findings, ideas and new ways of doing things into an 
agency is a science all itself. Utilization ought to be built 
into the research projects themselves and be given increased 
emphasis as research leads to development, testing and ultimate 
marketing of new methods and procedures to users. 

The practitioners frequently pointed out that as much as they 
would like to, for the most part they are unable to transcend the 
demands that day-to-day management exigencies of their agencies 
and institutions impose upon them. They simply do not have the 
time and in some cases expertise to take the results of research, 
and develop their own implementation strategies. What law 
enforcement, court and correctional administrators need are 
policies, procedures and products of research shaped into readily 
usable formats. Research results cannot come off the shelf into 
practice without considerable reshaping and development. 



V. Research Priorities 

As indicated above in the background section to this report the 
Ad Hoc Committee recommended that resources be focused on the 
problems of greatest concern to both government and the public: 
cont ro 1 1 ing the dangerous, violent and persistent offender, and 
reducing violent crime. The Committee specifically recommended 
five priority areas for research: career criminal, arresting 
neighborhood decline and improving community social control, more 
effective methods of providing law enforcement services, 
sentencing, and incapaci tat ion and punishment. 

Among the practitioner community there is general agreement with 
the overall thrust of the Ad Hoc Committee's recommendations. 
Certainly in an era of sca'rce resources, practitioners feel, 
available research funds should be focused and concentrated on 
those problems that the public is most concerned with and pose 
the greatest operational difficulty for criminal justice 
agencies. There is general agreement among practitioners, 
particularly among those in law enforcement and corrections, that 
control of the serious violent career criminal is a high 
priority. Similarly, there is unanimity among all components of 
the system regarding the need for greater community involvement 
in crime and social control efforts. 

Where the practitioners begin to diverge slightly from the 
substantive problems identified in the Ad Hoc Committee Report is 
when problems such as the need for improved police strategies, 
sentencing and incapaci tat ion are translated into operational 
terms. One practitioner observed that ultimately researchers may 
be more concerned with changing behavior and more theoretical 
issues, while administrators tend to translate problems into more 
narrow pragmatic concerns vital to their operations.. 

Thus, for example, the issue of selective incapac i tat ion and the 
possibility of affecting crime rates by sentencing hard core 
offenders to longer prison terms is an interesting one to both 
researchers and practitioners. To any particular researcher, the 
exciting questions may revolve around developing models to 
estimate more precisely the exact effects of such a policy. 
Correctional administrators, however, may immediately frame the 
issues in terms of their potential for altering the character of 
the institutions they are responsible for administering. Their 
concerns will likely center on dealing with an increasing ratio 
of more serious to less serious offenders serving significantly 
longer terms. Thus, the question of day-to-day management of the 
long term serious offender becomes the paramount one for the 
correctional administrator. 

While researchers and practitioners may agree a given problem 
requires priority attention, they see it from different vantage 
points and this has implications for the way in which the problem 
is framed. The researcher tends to see the implications in the 
context of a conceptual framework that emphasizes knowns, 



unknowns and the need for further refinements in the reliability 
and validity of what they think is known. The practitioner, by 
contrast, will translate the problem into operational 
considerations - what does emergence of the problem imply for 
management of an institution, agency or particular component of 
the criminal justice system. 

Therefore, to say that researchers and practitioners agree on a 
limited set of priorities and agree, for example, that the 
control of serious, violent offenders is one of the critical 
problems, is really hot to capture their varied perspectives. 
Not only will practitioners in general see such a statement in 
different terms than the researcher, but different practitioners 
police, sheriffs, defense lawyers, prosecutors, judges, 
caseworkers and correctional personnel - will draw entirely 
different and sometimes contradictory conclusions. The 
operational implications and hence the data and information needs 
desired from research will be equally different and 
contradictory . 

All of this need not be cause for pessimism. It only implies 
that researchers and practitioners must probe each other's 
interests and needs a little deeper when apparent signs of 
agreement exist on the importance of a problem or issue. And 
that when operating agencies and departments are used for 
research purposes, both the practitioner and the researcher must 
be fully aware of each other's interests and information needs 
and, the researcher in particular, of the consequences for the 
practitioner of adverse findings. 

This preface to the discussion of practitioner research 
priorities explains for the most part what may appear to be 
differences in opinion between researchers and practitioners 
regarding what should be done about a particular problem both 
apparently feel is important. It also explains the reason for 
the organization of what follows. While, where possible, 
intentions are to identify priorities that cross the criminal 
justice system and to specify the implications for change in one 
part of the system on the rest of it, the fact remains that some 
issues are best stated as law enforcement, adjudicatory or 
correctional problems. Their full meaning and import are often 
obscured otherwise. Thus, there are brief separate sections on 
each functional component. 

It should be made clear, however, that this in no way should be 
construed to minimize the practitioners' appreciation for the 
system-wide effects that changes in their particular component 
may have, nor for the need to study and think of all the 
components as a system. While differing views on specific issues 
exist, there is one point practitioners all agree on. The 
criminal justice system must be viewed as a system of 
interrelated entities. No individual component is autonomous and 
none can be viewed in a vaccuum. 



Finally, though by no means least importantly, the practitioners 
raised issues not addressed by the Ad Hoc Committee Report. 
Foremost among these is the issue of victims of crime, what can 
be done for them and how the criminal justice system can be made 
more responsive. 

The following provides a brief description of each general 
priority identified by practitioner respondents and discussants. 



Violent Crime 

The practitioner community is in accord with the overall priority 
given violent crime by the Ad Hoc Committee Report. They feel 
this is the problem of most concern to the public, and the one 
that generates the greatest fear. Control of stanger-to-st ranger 
violent crime and crimes characterized by random violence need to 
be given special emphasis. 

Most of the respondents feel that in order to deal with this 
problem effectively considerable effort will have to be put into 
specifying those crimes that cause the most harm and then 
studying them individually. To develop more effective 
intervention strategies, the practitioners feel more crime 
specific research is needed. The costs, impact and distribution 
of individual types of violent crime need better analysis as do 
the behavioral patterns of individual offenders, particularly the 
career criminal. 

In endorsing this recomnnendat ion of the Ad Hoc Committee, the 
practitioners also caution against keeping the goals of research 
directed at this problem too abstract. They warn against falling 
into the "crime reduction" trap that a number of them felt was so 
costly to LEAA. Research goals need to be stated in terms closer 
to the actual operational level of criminal justice agencies. 
They also warn that improving investigative practices or 
developing and implementing new patrol configurations may 
actually increase the number of arrests made and convictions, but 
have little impact on the overall crime rate. 

Thus, while the practitioners agree that control of violent crime 
should be a priority for research, they feel that the goals and 
objectives for such a program need better definition and need to 
be stated in more precise, operational terms. They need to be 
stated as problems to be ameliorated and in ways that will shed 
light on the relative effectiveness of alternative policies. 



Career Criminal 

While the practitioners feel the issue of career crin 
important one, there are a considerable number of cau 
a few cases, opposition to the premise of incapaci 
crime control strategy. Advocates of the crime co 
give it the highest priority. They suggest it 
emphasized by each component of the system if n 
reconrmended by one practitioner, pursued to the exter 
identification and tracking of serious offende 
enforcement agencies. They suggested a holistic and 
approach to dealing with career criminals across t 
justice system. 

Respondents leaning more toward the due process an 
models tend to question the underlying premise of 
hard core offenders and incapacitating them for long 
time as a crime reduction strategy. They feel that c 
range of options exists for intervening in the lives c 
offenders between doing nothing and incapaci tat ion. 
that even serious, high-rate offenders are going t< 
society some day and it is unlikely that prolonged ; 
will contribute to their reintegrat ion into the commur 

Between the polar extremes, there is agreement th 
resources should be devoted to identifying who the hi 
high-risk offenders are and developing a range of 
punishments and programs to better deal with them, 
juvenile behavior needs to be examined, accord) 
practitioners, in order that the entire criminal ca 
better understood and the most effective points ar 
intervention identified. There is a feeling that ar 
barrier has been established between juvenile and adi 
that hampers understanding of how criminal careers 
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actitioners do feel that the career criminal problem needs 
looked at comprehensively, and across the criminal just 
stem. Currently, the identification of career criminals 
sgrams designed to target them are located predominately wit 
asecutor's offices. More research is needed on how 
forcement tactics, operations and information systems can 
tered to assist in the early identification of car 
iminals. From a cor rect ions standpoint , administrators want 
;>w how selective incapaci tation policies may affect jail 
ison populations, as well as the implications for correctio 
lagement of increasing numbers of violent offenders serv 
iger terms. 

surrmary, practitioners feel it critical that all the resour 
the system be brought to bear on this problem. Yet caut 
st be exercised in developing and implementing predict 
assification schemes. The latter should be a high priority 
sfearch. Evaluations are needed of model systems 
assifying offenders at various decision points across 
iminal justice system. 
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Community Crime Control 

There is virtual unanimity among the practitioners 
for increased attention to ways that citizens 
officials can work together to enhance community so< 
and to stabilize neighborhoods. 

Respondents, like the Ad Hoc Committee, feel that muc 
to be learned about the process of urban decay am 
affected by citizen fears and perceptions. Fear o 
cited frequently as a problem almost equal in magni 
incidence of crime itself as a major debilitatinj 
neighborhood and community decline. 

Practitioners recommend an increased emphasis on th 
local community-based groups can play in the pre 
control of crime and violence. The social structure 
types of neighborhoods needs to be examined to deterr 
and how norms differ and the factors that seem to pi 
and more effective relationships with criminal justi< 
public agencies. Several respondents felt the issue 
black and other minority crime should be giv< 
attent ion . 

Specific crime prevention strategies need to be 
evaluated. Practitioners want to know how eff< 
programs as neighborhood watch and cr imestopper s a 
factors facilitate citizen and group participation in 

Respondents also want to know whether some crime 
preventable than others and, more generally, what f 
strategies are most effective with what specific c 
issues of public housing, the appropriate mix of low < 
income families, the effects of architectural desi 
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Victims 

Recognizing that the Ad Hoc Connmittee put its empf 
controlling the serious offender and reducing violen 
practitioners nevertheless feel that the problems of vict 
to be highlighted regardless of any potential for crime r 
or increase in arrest and conviction rates. 

Among the specific topics respondents and discussants f 
to be addressed are: 

Victim services to victims of violent crime. Does 
crime cause more damage to the victim than other 
offenses, such that special services need 
developed? What are the most effective me 
providing services to victims? 

Should information regarding the impact of a pa 
crime on a victim be considered in the dis 
decision regarding an offender? What are t 
mechanisms for assuring such information is gath 
introduced at appropriate decision points in pre-t 
adjudication stages? What feedback mechanisms ne 
implemented to keep the victim informed of the 
and final disposition of a case? 

While additional research also is needed on whether i 
attention to the needs of victims and witnesses will 
more arrests and better convictions, the practitioners f 
given the high levels of citizen fear and of crime its 
impact of crime on victims and how it can be allevial 
problem that needs to be addressed in its own right. 
In summary, the practitioners feel that a high priority s 
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Narcotics and Drug Use 

The practitioner connmunity, particularly law 
officials, feel strongly that narcotics and drugs cor 
a serious problem and that more information is nee 
that enforcement tactics and prosecution strateg 
improved and made more effective. Recent evide 
relaionship between drug use and crime underscore thi: 

One study, for example, shows that narcotic abusers c< 
on an average of 2*8 days a year while addicted and 01 
of only 41 days a year when not addicted. Anoth< 
California inmates finds that those who are heroin ad< 
conrnitting an average of 34 robberies, 68 burglar 
thefts per year. Inmates reporting no drug use 
conmitted an average of two robberies, three burg 
eight thefts per year. Investigators conclude 
barbituate use is a key factor in distinguishing low, 
high-rate robbers. 

Practitioners are extremely interested in whether or 
cooperative effort as the South Florida Task Force 
federal law enforcement and military with State 
resources, is an effective national strategy for in 
drug problem. They are very much interested in tin 
prospects for such programs, whether they can be regi 
other areas around the country, and whether they car 
be institutionalized as new and more effective forms 
State and local cooperation. If such efforts are me 
to be short-term, high intensity forms of intervent 
targets which will be moved as needed, then practit 
more information on the impact on local law enfor 
resources are withdrawn. 



persists between drug use and criminal behavior, but do 
the problem can be adequately addressed by state a 
resources alone. A real partnership with the federal g 
is needed if drug use is going to be significantly curta 



The Criminal Justice System 

The Ad Hoc Committee Report emphasized that the 
Department of Justice research should be on public pol 
at reducing the rate of serious crime. It went on 
much lower priority should be given matters not clea 
to this priority, such as problems of criminal justice 
and education." With very few exceptions, f 
respondents and discussants strongly disagree 
position. Not only do they feel management and ed 
extremely critical areas where more research ne 
undertaken but feel there also are issues 
administration of the criminal justice system in gener 
equally as important. 

With respect to education and management n< 
practitioners think these are integral parts of the 
transfer or dissemination process. They feel that k 
of little value, unless administrators also lea 
effectively implement new programs or techniques d 
research. While they feel that the Ad Hoc Committee 
in recommending an increased emphasis, for examp 
behavior of career criminals and on improving 
tactics, they feel that whatever strategies are dev< 
result of such research ultimately will have to be imj 
rank and file personnel in criminal justice agencie 
practitioner's view, failure to provide infoi 
appropriate organizational environments, training 
management and supervisory strategies will result in 
even the best designed programs. 

The practitioners are not at all reluctant to 
themselves. While they feel considerable progress ha 
in professionalizing their agencies, they war 
underest i ma tine the orevalence throughout the rrimii 
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functions can be performed more efficiently and effecti 
less cost, and which functions and tasks currently 
performed can be modified or deemphasized while still mail 
basic and acceptable levels of service. Very little inf< 
exists regarding the discrete operational processes and t< 
capital costs of administering the criminal justice 
These range from the cost of issuing a warrant to the 
operating and amortizing financing of optimal size and 
security correctional facilities. This information need 
researched, models developed and put into a for 
practitioners can use. 
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Law Enforcement 

In addition to echoing a number of the concerns out 
the law enforcement community raises a number of 
specific to its profession and particular 
responsibi 1 ity . 

One overriding concern on the part of respondents 
need to continue to refine law enforcement roles an 
With resources continuing to decline, reassessments 
made of the service and crime control models of poll 
enforcement. Much broader policy questions con 
relationships between law enforcement, adjudi 
sanctioning functions of the criminal justice syster 
addressed. Law enforcement functions often appear t 
crdss purposes with the courts, corrections 
authorities. New linkages and programs need to be th 
improve coordination, especially in regard to dealing 
with the serious and persistent offender. 

There is general agreement with the Ad Hoc 
recommendation that greater attention needs to be 
citizens, community groups and the private sector 
larger role in concert with law enforcement 
preventing and controlling criminal behavior. Wl 
respondents feel law enforcement has been studied too 
the last decade and a half, most are committed t< 
experiments with alternative means of providing law 
services and with new ways for involving the total 
crime control and fear reduction efforts. 

Law enforcement administrators also agree that contro 
crime and the violent offender should be the number 
for the entire crimnal justice system. Never 
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techniques and on development of the possible pr 
capabilities of crime analysis. 

Respondents also feel more crime specific research is n 
order to distinguish the patterns of particular crimes f 
other as well as to differentiate within crime types, 
information is needed not only on how patterns of robbe 
burglaries differ, but on how muggings differ from a 
other unarmed forms of robbery. Practitioners fee 
concerns should be dealt with in the context of improvi 
analysi s capabi 1 i ties. 

Another problem representatives of the law enforcement c 
point out deals with the issue of how officers on patrol 
spend their time. While a great deal of informati 
research exists on the relative ineffectiveness of n 
compared to directed patrol and targeted anti-crime un 
fact remains that an overwhelming amount of an in 
officer's time is spent on service related activities. 

Law enforcement officials feel that if control of ci 
apprehension of the serious offender is to be accorded p 
more needs to be done in the areas of management, trai 
education in order to translate the results of resea 
operational practices that significantly alter officer 
and performance. Managers need to know how to assure th 
priorities are the ones emphasized by line officers 
guidance on the development of performance measures to 
agency and officer activity. 

A major area of concern to law enforcement practitioners, 
not touched on directly by the Ad Hoc Conrmittee, is t 
area of private security and its relationship to gove 
enforcement activities. Law enforcement officials estima 
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In all of these areas respondents and discussants 
research is needed. They also feel that research 
should be utilized to assure that new knowledge cone 
effective programs and techniques is developed and 
ways that make it immediately useful to practitioners. 
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Adjudication 

Representatives from the defense bar, prosecutor f s off 
judicial community and the legal profession gener 
disturbed at the lack of attention given to the adj 
process by the Ad Hoc Conmittee. They feel that muc 
emphasis needs to be placed on research designed to in- 
efficiency and quality of the courts, prosecution and 
With respect to specfic problems requiring 
practitioners cited the problems of court delay, imp 
enforcement-prosecutor relations, increased emphasis on 
performance measures and alternative dispute r 
mechanisms. 

Respondents agree with the Ad Hoc Committee f s recormnenda 
more needs to be known about what types of particular 
work best with what types of offenders at what stages 
criminal careers. However, they see this in a mucl 
context than that of reducing violent crime and enha 
effects of incapaci tat ion. At one level they are conce 
the effects of sentencing on behavior, on both spec 
general deterrence. They also are concerned with ' 
question of sentencing alternatives - as a means for u 
the courts, as a possible vehicle for freeing up scar 
space for use by the really serious and violent offende 
a way of providing for equally or even more just dispos 
particular 'cases. 

Respondents also are concerned that no one seems to be 
the problem of "endless litigation." There is increasin 
on the part of the public with what appear to b< 
opportunities for appeal on the part of convicted o 
including appeals that go not to the guilt or innocence 
in a particular criminal case but to procedural c 
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Practitioners also are concerned with the handlini 
health issues at the trial stage. Reference was 
resolution passed by the Conference of Chief Justices 
research on the "guilty-but-mentally-ill 11 verdict now 
in nine states. 

Respondents representing the defense bar question m< 
the entire paradigm suggested by the Ad Hoc Corrmittee 
their words, they question the notion that: 

we can effectively control crime by arresti 
incapacitating greater and greater numbers of " 
troublemakers 11 , if only we can determine a me 

making our prisons bigger and more efficient. 

They note that even the hard c'ore offender is at some 
to return to society and that greater emphasis needs 
on confnunity -based alternatives to imprisonment t 
reintegrating offenders. They also are concerned ab< 
of resources being allocated to defense services 
National and State and local levels. 

Almost all respondents from defense, prosecutic 
judiciary decry the lack of emphasis on edi 
management. Greater attention needs to be placed < 
judicial performance and selection measures, cas 
weighting systems, and management and information sy 
the criminal justice system. As others pointe 
adjudication community also feels quite strongly th 
results are useless unless accompanied by traininj 
assistance to aid administrators in implementing ne< 
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Correct ions 

Practitioners in the corrections field unanimously 
issues surrounding the problem of prison crowding a 
highest priority. Alleviating overcrowding is also 
priority of the National Governor's Association (NGA) . 

Respondents and discussants share the concern of the i 
the Ad Hoc Committee about violent crime and the career 
though policies of determinate sentencing and 
incapacitat ion will mean, for correctional administ 
dramatic change in the composition of the populations u 
control. Practitioners fully expect to be confro 
increasing numbers of younger, more violent criminals w 
serving much longer periods of time. 

In addition to research which addresses the special p 
managing the long-term serious offender - such as 
problems and the impact on both inmates and staff - pra 
recognize that better alternatives to incarceration ar< 
have to be developed and tested if space is going to be 
for these offenders in already overcrowded institutions 

The most pressing needs identified by administrators ar 
accurate population projection techniques so tha 
construction and other housing needs can be better a 
and, more importantly, for better classification systc 
in offender disposition decisions. The latter 
throughout the criminal justice system but is 
important to correctional administrators because of tl 
capacity to absorb the results of law enforcement and 
decisions . 

Administrators need information on a number of clas 



charged with public inebriation, vagrancy or disorder 
and similar offenses. 

Correctional officials also are concerned wit 
conditions. With at least 39 state correctional sys 
some form of court order to reduce crowding c 
conditions, administrators need better information wil 
make early release decisions. They also emphasize th 
practical guidance to take in response to court orders 
what steps should a chief elected official take and wf 
best tactical and strategic responses to crowding. < 
officials also want to know how consistent the courts 
nation-wide in applying standards for the housing a 
inmates. 

Administrators are also concerned with the growing pr< 
minorities in the prison population. One noted < 
expert cautioned that by the year 2000, perhaps 90 pen 
fncarcerated population may be made up of minorities 
study to understand the reasons for this phenomenon r 
undertaken. 

In summary, corrections officials are most concerned \ 
crowding, alternatives to incarceration and 
classification systems. 
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